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TO MY LYRE. 


Farewell to my lyre! The voice of thy musing 
No more shall re-echo the bosom-born tone; 
My heart, e’en the bonds of thy numbers refusing, 
ust suffer unsung, bleed unnoted, unknown. 


With npg she calm current, how sweet flowed those num- 
ers! 
But now its swoln flood drowns thy accents my lyre. 
Thus the lark, who at dawn sings the sun from his slumbers, 
Sinks faint from his fervid meridian fires. 


Like the perp of the winds, when the zephyr breathed o’er 
thee 
How sweet th response thrilled my bosom along! 
But passion’s wild blast from that fond bosom tore thee; 
All sad is thy spirit—all silent thy song. 


But ah, my heart shares in my harp’s desolation; 
Its chords are all broken, its harmony hush'd; 
O’er the ruins of hope howls the tempest of passion, 
Its brightness is darkened—its beauty is crush’d— 


But why, tell me why, was soul ere created 

The soil of affections which blight with their bloom? 
Or why swells my breast with the faculties fated | 

The bolt to attract whose embraces are doom? 


Oh, why not a desert, which bright beauty’s pores 
Might beam on nor wahen one germ into birth? 
Nor smile into life, thus, the soul-scenting flower, 


Then blast it with brightness again to the earth. 


But thy tones are too tame—for all wild is the story— 
The plaint of a poones like mine to impart; 

As through the cold moon shines the shorn solar glory, 
Thou eoldly reflectest the beam of my heart. 


Forbear then my lyre, it ——- me to sever; 
But borne far beyond thee on passion’s wild swell, 
I'll hear thy fond voice again, never—no never: 
Farewell then, my lyre, forever farewell. 
February 16, 1829. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


‘*Goon! be liberty, be virtue’s friend, 

‘“« Expose the meanness, the vices of mankind, 

‘* Laugh at their folly! yet still bear in mind, 

‘‘ That the means cast no slander in the end: 

** Let justice hold the beam! and when she speaks, 
** She’ll call no blushes upon honest cheeks. ” 


Many are of the opinion that a woman never 
marries a second time for love—and I must confess 
that I was under the same impression until I became 
acquainted with the subject of the following story: 

It has been said, that Lavinia’s first marriage was 
unhappy—that her husband was not worthy~ of her 
affection, and that her heart was pledged to one who 
endeavoured to prevent their union; but let the rea- 
der judge of the truth of these assertions, while I 
merely detail the facts: — 

[ once had a friend with whom I became acquaint- 
ed after the age of manhood; it was, to be sure, but 
one single year beyond; but that was sufficient for 

me to feel some little importance in the world. He 
was in age two years my senior, but in knowledge 
and reason, wisdom and judgment, he was much more 
my superior. To him, therefore, I looked with an 
eye of deference and attention. I listened with 
fond delight to his general remarks, and oftentimes 


ARION. 


to the effusions of his mind, only because I[ was una- 
ble to oppose him. But with all my want of pro- 
found sense to combat him in argument, he seemed 
to take the more interest in my various steps in life, 
and that, too, with such a voluatary incitement to- 
wards my pleasure and happiness, that I have often- 
times thought nothing but my unsophisticated man- 
ners could have interested me in his favour. Time 
went on thus, and we were ardently reciprocal in our 
wishes toward each other: he did not tell me all he 
knew, nor Jet me know all he did. The public prints 
have repeatedly borne testimony of his self-taught 
talents, acquired by the most devoted attention to 
study. Occasionally he would point my attention to 
some political party sentiment which he had penned 
in the ardour of his feelings, corresponding with the 
state of the times. Then again a fugitive piece in 
verse, giving vent to feelings prolifically sublime, and 
expressing his genuine ideas of things as they were 
and things as they are. 

Changes in life are the more natural from our dis- 
positions being so, and, as may be suspected, such 
was the case with us. He,in the weakness of his 
wisdom, or the philosophy of his reasoning, saw and 
loved one to whom he finally gave his most ardent 
affections, and indeed she was such an one as he 
might, with moral propriety, devote himself to: the 
symmetry of her person, the fineness of her features 
were such as gave her an ascendancy in the minds 
of others besides him to whom she had willingly be- 
trothed herself, nor was her mind the less a counter- 
part of her personal attractions. She was accom- 
plished, easy, mild, and complacent in her attentions 
to all, not so much to gain their dove, as from the 
principle of her nature being reverse to that of trea- 
ting any with neglect. 

Her native charms cost herself and lover much 
trouble. There were, at the time he was paying his 
addresses to her, two individuals who “‘marked her 
as their own.” Her beauty kindled the fire of love 
in their hearts, but both were rejected, to their no 
small mortification. and irrevocable defeat. One, 
however. harboured a detormined revenge; but in this 
revenge he was solus, till by a most direful plot, he 
engaged himself in the good graces of anold maiden 
aunt, to whose attentions Lavinia had been intrusted 
by a widowed mother when the stream of life was 
just ebbing toa close. This aunt was a member of 
a strict religious sect, to which this would-be-lover 
became closely allied, which enabled him to carry on 
his plan of tantalization in concert’ with her, and 
they both seemed avowedly determined to break the 
tender ties of Ludovicus and Lavinia. Every strat- 
agem wag used, and every secret method resorted to, 
but to.no purpose. Of the author of these troubles 
whose conduct was unjustifiable, ungenerous, and 
puetile, had he desisted from his more nefarious 
plans, he might have escaped much of that deserved 
censure and merited disgrace which was finally heap- 
ed upon him: 

Their path of love was only: crossed to become 
the more delightful and agreeable. The time now 
came, and notwithstanding al] the objections of their 
friends, they were determined to marry; this raiseda 
new storm of trouble, the mask was thrown aside 
and those who before from delicacy, and under the 
cloak of authority or friendship, made objections to 


yielde#with a bow, or assented with a monosyllable 


} their alliance, now openly exerted themselves to crush | ville of ——.” 


their hopes of connubial bliss. Things, however, 
went on with a determined ardour on the part of the 
lovers, and one week previous to their intended nup- 
tials, the lovely Lavinia, owingjto the unremitted and 
almost unprecedented persecution, took flight with 
her lover from the abode of her cruel aunt. Her 
flight, although only to a different part of the city, 
was a matter of pure necessity. ‘She went to his 
mother’s house, there to be cherished and protected 
till the time should come when she was to give her 
hand to him for whom she had been so much reviled 
and abused; but even here the infatuated and disap- 
pointed lover haunted her—here, in the very house of 
her intended mother-in-law, where he had no right 
nor title to set his foot, he openly assailed her, by 
calling at the door and gaining an interview by an 
equivocation of penance for his past behaviour. But 
the worst was to come: On the eve of their mar- 
riage the house was beset by this Fury, and sans 
seremonie, he was about to enter the room of splen- 
did feasting and marriage; he was repulsed, and by 
the physical force of some, and persuasive arguments 
of others, he was taken to his lodgings; but no soon- 
er was he out of the carriage than he became furi- 
ous with rage. 

The troubles of the new-married pair were not 
yet at an end. The chu ch to which he belonged 
considered it a duty incumbent on them, by his con- 
duct being represented to them, to call him to an ac- 
count, which Ludovicus knew to be a delicate affair, 
and to prevent their referring to him, proposed that 
Lavinia and himself should, spend their honey-moon 
inthe country, at the beautiful seat of his friend and 
patron, Col. Leonard Edson. There every thing went 
on in harmony and concert with themselves; they 
were indeed happy, the fruition of their friends was 
delightful, having an elegant sufficiency to make 
them so. The result of the investigation in the city 
alone troubled them: whether, when decided, it 
would stop any further difficulties, or create more 
alarming ones, was to them a continual source of 
grief. Happily, the former was the hoped-for result. 

It was a beautiful morning on the second day of 
the week, that Col. Edson proposed to his lady a 
ride to the metropolis, and accordingly took their 
departure. They carried no message trom their vi- 
siting friends, other than to be made acceptable to 
those whose affection incited an inquiry for their 
welfare. 

They'had not been gone long, when a rider was 
seen spurring on his horse, down the meandering 
road towards the house. Lavinia gavea shriek, and 
sprang towards her husband. In a moment he as- 
certained the cause of her extraordinary conduct,— 
and his mind was not the less ina labyrinth of doubt 
and anxiety than was that of his wife. Each were 
avitated with the most direful surmisings on account 
of their friends. ‘That the horse had beeen frighten- 
ed and upset the chaise, was uppermost in their 
thoughts, the consequences of which were pictured 
in as many ways as fruitful imaginations could con- 
ceive. The rider threw himself from the saddle di- 
rectly at the door-step, and Ludovicus was ready to 
meet him. 3 

“Js this.” said he, “the house of Colonel Edson?’; 

‘It is, sir!” replied Ludovicus. 

“J havea letter to his care, sent by Esquire Boz- 
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Ludovicus took the letter that was extended to his 
outstretched hand, and observed it was addressed to 
himself; he opened it, and found that it related to the 
affairs of the synod that sat. upon the conduct of —. 
That ecclesiastical assembly had censured his ene- 
my’s conduct, and restricted him to certain definite 
rules of good behaviour for the future; to all of which 
he assented and subscribed. This was good news, 
and Ludovicus immediately set himself about an- 
swering the letter, during which time the messen- 
ger was entertained with the fruits and viands of the 
side-board; and the exhausted steed put in charge of 
the hostler. 

Ludovicus finished his letter, describing his heart’s 
delight at the joyful news; he also Legged the delive- 
ry of a billetdoux to Col. Edson, who could be found 
at No. —, Washington street. 

“Col. Edson returned towards evening, and cor- 
roborated the statements that had been received in 
the fore-part of the day. With what unbounded de- 
light was this good news related and received by the 
mutual and endearing friends at Myrtle Grove? 

The autumnal season was nearly spent, and Ludo- 
vicus had deferred making arrangements for his 
egress into the city. One week, however, and his 
best wishes were accomplished. They now entered 
the metropolis with the spirit of becoming pride and 
good feelings, and being seated in an abode which 
they could call their own, they glided along with the 
revolving wheels of time for the space of seven 
years, during which time, three sweet children bless- 
ed their union. 

But ere another year had elapsed, my friend, the 
fond father, the kind and indulgent husband, and 
worthy ornament of society, was laid ow in the dust. 
Before his demise, he called ,his wife and mother to 
his bedside, aud talked tu them of their future pros- 
pects of living, of the situation of his affairs, which 
were in the most perfect order; finally, enjoined upon 
them, by all the ties of love and gratitude, that they 
should never, in this,life, live separate from one ano- 
ther, but whatever changes in events might take 
place with either, the other should be consulted. 
This they assented to, and he departed in peace, for 
another, and, we trust, a better world. 

The sable weeds of mourning were scarcely worn 
to be seen by the multitudinous crowd, ere they again 
had to cover the persons of those who were called 
to mourn a second bereavement. The darling and 
promising son of Lavinia was, in a sudden moment, 
taken away, in a fit of apoplexy; thus, in the short 
space of two weeks, a husband and only son, were 
snatched from her. : 

The young widow retired from the world into the 
privacy of domestic life, devoting her exemplary 
worth and talents to the education of her remaining 
children; her pecuniary interest was funded in a way 
which enabled her readily to meet the attendant ex- 
pense of her family, and also to accumulate an addi- 
tion to the principal. Far from her thoughts were 
such as those of ever becoming the spouse of ano- 
ther; but these thoughts were but transient and de- 
sultory. A little more than one year had elapsed, 
and the sable crape of mournful respect was thrown 
aside, and the iy, once more mingled with 
the mazy crowd. omen naturally beautiful, and 
possessing equal attractions of mind, do not easily 
lose their prepossessing charms. Lavinia was of 
this description, and soon there was one who became 
a slave to her widowed worth. Her scruples were 
too weak, and her love too ardent to resist such an 
offer as was that of Horace Marvin. Men of his 
worth and erudition are not at the command of ever 
one, and of course could not be rejected by the love- 
ly Lavinia. Her second marriage, however, was the 
test of affectionate regard existing between the ino- 
ther and daughter. The unadulterated ties of friend- 
ship, the regard and respect of each, was told to her 
intended husband, the vow existing between them 
never to separate, was suffered to be an insurmount- 

able objection, but when the circumstances were 1e- 
lated to him, his answer was, “It will be my pride 
to have her and your children always with us, and to 
prove to you and to them, how mnch I admire your 
inviolable attachment, by every attention on my part 
to make you all mutually happy.” This candid af- 


y ||Strength and justness of conception, to the first pro- 


firmation most effectually dissipated the clouded ob- 
stacles they were most apprehensive of, and just eigh- 
teen months from the time | saw her weeping over 
her dead husband, I beheld her crowned with the 
bridal wreath. apparently in all the splendour and 
freshness of her maiden youth. 
Now again Lavinia is enjoying all the comforts’ of 
domestic bliss. Peace and contentment are dwell- 
ers in the mansion of these happy people. Her two 
daughters are fast growing to womanhood. As a 
step-father they know Marvin so only by name, for 
he has proved to them a kind and indulgent parent, 
a good protector, and an eminent promoter of their 
education and tastes. Of hopes anticipated, it need 
only be said, that Lavinia’s appearances again show 
that she “loves her lord.” B. 


DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
PHILADELPHIA POETRY. 

The judgment appears to be to the imagination 
what the mind is to the body; it gives the blind and 
profitless powers a direction, and guides energies that 
otherwise would float idly upon the ocean of chance, 
to usefulness and honor. It is to the absence of this 
facuity that we have to ascribe the present degraded 
state of poetry in our country. That modes whose 
only merit is their prevalence, should inftuence lite- 
rature, is to be expected, and that an unnatural and 
constrained delicacy of sentiment should follow ex- 
cessive refinement, the history of Roman letters will 
prove. Yet, it should be the duty of those who pre- 
side over literature (among whom, Mr. Editor, I take 
the liberty of classing you) to rescue their charge 
from the degeneracy that degrades it. Theyshould 
embrace every opportunity of infusing a manly and 
vigorous spirit into the literature of their country, 
and cure the dotage that fills it with the sickly fan- 
cies of maiden aunts or love-sick girls. It is impos- 
sible that public taste could survive the continuous 
deluges of rhymed notions, ‘without form and void,’ 
which our periodicals pour upon us—I would not fet- 
ter, but regulate the fancy. ‘The accuracy of Pope 
is not less commendable that it isfot associated with 
the fire of Byron. But because a Genius has walk- 
ed forth in the unsupported majesty of his strength, 
each bardling, for sooth, must throw away his crutch 
and limp after, in ludicrous imitation of his superior. 
Poetry, after having wandered with wild impetuosity 
from the sources of literature, attained its channel, 
and flowing on in regular majesty, dispensed its af- 
fluence among society. Now it meets and mingles 
with the wild and unrestrained ocean of fancy—rip- 
pling to every breeze, and glistening in every sun- 
beam. Still we find occasional instances of minds 
which possess all the fleetness of fancy with the bri- 
dled sobriety of discretion, and poetry which glows 
not with the vapid fancy—tinctured exhalations of 
shallow brains, but with real passion, warm from the 
heart and faithful to its fires. When such a produc- 


tion appears, it should not be confused with, and lost [ 


in the literary lumber of the day. Among many 
which I hope our city would, if sufficient encourage- 
ment were extended, produce, permit me to refer you 
to a short poem published in the Philadelphia Month- 
ly Magazine, entitled ‘The Spirit of Destruction,” 
by “S.” It is a subject which requires powers almost 
gigantic, but a perusal will prove that it has not over- 
whelmed him. It is introduced by a general person- 
ification of the ‘‘subject of the story,’ equal in its 


ductions of our country: 


With pow’r commissioned by the source of power, 

To quench a planet or to crush a flower— 

To scourge a nation, or an infant pain— 

To vex a worm, or nakea world complain-— | 
Prone on the buoyant winds, in flowing robe, 

The Spirit of Destruction sweeps the globe. 


The author then proceeds to paint the particular 
seats of his dominion and scenes of his power—fire, 
flood, &c; and each with a graphie power seldo 
surpassed. Take, for instance, the following, of an 
inundation: 


Swift from the open hills, the swollen floods 


The startled peasant, bounding from his sleep, 
Feels his walls trembling to the rushing deep. 


in the Jast couplet: 


Cities surprised, usurping water beats, 
And boatmen ply their wherries in the streets, 


Now their is neither terror nor interest in this part 


of the picture,and though there may be accuracy, 
there is not effect. 


The tempest at sea is excellent; but the glimpse gi- 
ven of the demon in the gloom of horror he has rais+ 
ed, is almost unequalled: 

While in the meteor’s glare, 

The Spirit of Destruction triumphs there! 
Of the same character is the following description 
of drought: 


The trees are touched with poison: with’ring fast, 
The shrivell’d foliage rustles on the blast, 

The burning pastures harden to a crust; 

Where flow’d the brooks, the cattle paw the dust: 
The blooming virgins, sick’ning, waste away, 
Blanch’d is the rose, and dimm’d the visual ray, 
The sturdy shepherds sink, unnerved and faint, 
And “water! water!” loads earth’s loud complaint. 


The beauties of these lines do not require a hand- 
post to guide the eye of admiration; but we may be 
allowed to mention the circumstance of the cattle 
pawing the dust where they had been wont to quench 
their thirst, as fraught with the highest poetical beau- 
ty. 
The fiction of the mother, and the infant dying 
with thirst, is touchingly vivid: 
The nursling infant to the bosom turns, 
And where was life, a deadly fever burns; 
The mother pores with anguish on her child; 
She moves not, speaks not: but her eyes grow wild— 
Her brain is craz’d; and hark, the maniac sings: 
‘‘An angel puints me to yon cooling springs! 
“Cheer up, my Ishmael; Lo! the waters rise, 
‘“‘And shady groves defend from scorching skies!” 
’Twas heaven she saw—and there her son] has fled; 
And her sweet infant nestling hugs the dead! 
See! fondly twined, he shuts his weary eye! 
Oh! orphan infant wake beyond the sky!— 


Seldom has our language presented a more fervid 
and finished sketch than is embodied in the above 
lines, warm without wildness and correct without 
being tame, it indicates a genius in its author which 
deserves encouragement and praise. . 

The next, a description of famine is not equal t 
the foregoing but, nevertheless, it contains several 
good lines— | 
‘Unclouded azure o’er yon city reigns, 


And golden glory gilds its glancing fanes. 
Yet hunger then for food despairing calls; 


Plucks the spare grass that sprouts along the walls; 
Or, madly prostrate at his pallace gate, 
Gnaws his Jank arms, and bites the rod of fate.’ 


The last line is very imperfect. Did the author in- 
tend to signify that his arms was the rod of fate?— 
The recapitulation at the conclusion and several 
defective verses might well have been omitted; how- 
ever, the body of the poem amply atones for the fan- 
cied imperfections which hypercriticism may detect. 
The following are part of the concluding lines— 

“These slay thy thousands; but thy arrows fly 

Thick as the streaming sun beams through the sky! 

The earth is vein’d with poison—herbs and trees 

Suck in the death and shed it on the breeze! 

Beasts prey on beasts, and lap the crimson flood; 

Envenom’d reptiles fire the human blood 

And unseen insects, mocking power and pride, 

Throw down their ghastly myriads at thy side! &c.”’ 


On the whole we consider the production a manly 
and meritorious one. The simple vigour, correct 
sentiments and chaste style of this gentleman must 


eventually place him among the first aids and orna- 
ments of American literature. C: 


NIAGARA. 
“Niagara! Niagara! I hear 
Thy tumbling waters. And I see thee rear 
Thy thundering sceptre to the clouded skies: 
I see it wave—I hear the oc: an rise, 
And roll obedient to thy eall. I hear 
The tempest—hymning of thy floods in fear: 
~ The quaking mountains and the nodding trees— 
The ruling birds—and the careering breeze— 
The tottering hills, unsteadied in thy roar, 
Niagara! as thy dark waters pour, 
One everlasting earthquake rocks thy lofty shore!” 


Whelm all the vales, and toss the uprooted woods: 


Neal. 


There is, however, in our opinion, a great falling off 
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FALSE FAME. 

‘‘Never,” says the author of Pelham, ‘‘aim at per- 
fection in a small thing, if your ambition shall covet 
immortality for a greater.” 

There are, at all times, and in all countries, some 
drivelling souls, content with grovelling through 
every path of meanness, and stooping to every act 
of condescension, merely to win a stare of “idiot 
wonder” from*the gaping fool, or to buy a gilded 
opinion from some mercenary minion of the press.— 
Some of these occasionally scramble up to transient 
notoriety, and enjoy for a brief season, What may 
properly be termed false fame. The injury and con- 
tumely reflected upon true genius and real merit, by 
these pretenders, are immense. In the first place it 
is necessary, before genius and merit can be appre- 
ciated, that the opposite qualities be contemned and 
decried; consequently, it is also necessary that ere 
the offals of ignorance, stupidity, and presumption 
receive award and applause, that true intellect and 
real mind be misrepresented and oppressed. If, for 
example, an individual of narrow capacities be am- 
bitious of fame and popular applause, without havin 
the power to gain it justly in any single department 
of art and science, or literature, he must attempt the 
acquisition of his object through stratagem. With 
this policy in view, he will, at every opportunity, de- 
ery genius as a phantom, the creation of poetical 
’ and euthusiastic fancy, having neither existence nor 
power. If ambitious to be a poet, yet unpossessed 
of the essential spirit of inspiration, warmth of 
imagination or fertility of invention, he will decry all 
these high faculties, and contend that nature and 
simplicity consist of such vapidity as is embodied in 
the writings of trashy doggrel, or unmeaning rant, 
and these are the chief and: highest characteristics of 
true poetry. He will abuse Byron, Maturin, and 
Shelley, call Percival diffuse, even to ridiculous ex- 
cess, and brand Willis an insignificant sentimentalist. 
A man who will utter this doctrine, not only commits 
a species of blasphemy at whieh a poet would shud- 
der, but at once proves himself divested of all true 
taste,‘and one whose mind is swallowed up in damning 
and unfeeling prejudice. Yet such men sometimes 
have the arrogance or the ignorance, we can scarce 
say which, to affect the possession of intellectual 
power, and of literary reputation, and by this very 
presumption, to be so far successful as not only tode- 
ceive themselves, but also to deceive some portion of 
the credulous public. Itis astonishing to see what 
assiduity, reckless vanity, and unblushing effrontery 
combined, will effect,even when totally disconnected 
with real merit. True, the admiration of the vul- 
gar, incapable to appreciate mind or understand 
thought, is but disgusting incense to the the lofty and 
independent spirit; but there are individuals who have 
pushed themselves into the literary ranks of this en- 
lightened community, equally gratified with eulog 
from hirelings. hypocrites, and idiots, as from those 

who can think and dare utter their thoughts. It is 
when such as these wear the laurel wreath, and are 
‘bellowed into notice by the breath of the mob,” that 
the son of genius turns witha sick heart from 
the haunts of men, and from the paths of fame, ex- 
claiming, “allis vanity!” Itis when such as these, 
through sordid intrigue or base treachery, fly past 
the child of merit in the race of honor, that he turns 
back with curses and scorn upon the world, cryin 
out, “Oh, fame! fame! thou that hast been worship- 
ped as a God—thou that hast been better than torch- 
light at the midnight hour—thou after whom my 
epirit has thirsted until mine eye is sunken and m 
cheek is pale—thou whom I have ever dreamed the 
starlight gilding the pinnacle of glory! wherefore 
have I thus long been thine idolater, if thy light is to 
shine upon such as these?” But he whose crown of 
glory has not been earned by his own power of mind, 
but by his depth of stratagem, is as an owl], whom 
treacherous eagles have borne high in the air. So 
long as their pinions shall sustain him, he may hold 


his course with fear and trembling; but they will soon 


drop to earth convulsed with horror, and overwhelm- 
ed with rum. Beset with the conviction of his own 
impotence, and harassed with timidity as to his ulti- 
mate exposure and infamy, the horde of sycophants 
who have elevated him above his proper sphere, will 
haunt him like ghosts of murdered innocence—his 
every step through life must be weighed with a 
coward and cautious soul, and instead of being the 
child of fame, he will become its victim! 

Wo, wo, wo! unto ye who wear laurels which ye 
never won! Wo unto you who have toiled, grovel- 
led, and become weary, for a worthless reputation, 
and who live on in daily dread and nightly peril, lest 
the hunter raise his cry, and ye become his victim. 


ROMEO. 


FICTION. 
(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE MINIATURE. 
Perhaps the most decided token of regard that can 
be presented from one sex to the other is a minia- 
ture. Nothing is so powerful in testifying the char- 


acter of the feelings one party entertains for the 
other, nothing is so well calculated to keep alive the 


g||memory of the donor, and associate with it all the 


tender recollections of youth and affection. | re- 
member an incident of this kind which occurred in 
my boyhood; it will, perhaps, not be altogether un- 
interesting to the readers of this journal: 

At the age of eighteen, and immediately previous 
to my embarkation on board of the United States 
Frigate ——, for the Mediterranean, I found myself 
violently in love with a sweet young creature, named 
Agnes Somers. I was, at that time, totally unac- 
quainted with the world,, and had bowed down in 
the simplicity of my feelings, to this my first idol.— 
Being unexpectedly appointed to a subordinate situ- 
ation in the Navy,the necessity of immediate ab- 
sence from my charmer, operated, doubtless, in sud- 
denly eliciting my affection. She was a sweet girl, 
remarkable as well for her beauty as her intelligence 
and amiable heart. How to evidence my affection 
in some pointed and striking manner previous to my 
departure, employed me in contemplation for some 
hours. I was not only anxious to illustrate the depth 
of my regard, but also to derive some means where- 
by I might test her fidelity during my absence. Af- 
ter much reflection, I hit upon the stratagem of the 
miniature. J had my likeness taken, and encased in 
gold. <A few evenings before our ship sailed, I call- 
ed on Agnes, and after all the throbs, doubts, hopes, 
and fears, incident to such an undertaking, I confess- 
ed my passion, and had it reciprocated. Mineis too 
feeble a pen to pourtray the extatic emotions which 
thrill the heart ct a mutual avowal of affection. I 
hung over my Agnes for hours, half spell-bound with 
that gushing rapture which seemed to give a wilder 
current to my veins and a delirious pulse to my heart. 
The world may talk as it pleases about the mock-sen- 


y\\timent and disgusting nature of first feelings with 


all their ebullitions of entrancing delight. Even 
now, and my brow is scarred with wrinkles, I look 
back upon that first elysium of young romance as 
the brightest moment of my existence. But tocon- 
tinue:—After some little circumlocution, 1 drew the 
miniature from its hiding place, and presented it to 
Agnes as the first and richest token of my love. I 
besought her to cherish it as she would cherish my 
memory—to hoard it up in the choicest’ recesses of 


g|\ her privacy, even as I would expect her to cherish 


the image graven on her heart. Oh! who saall tell 
the rapture of those moments, when the young heart 
is uNstained by guilt and unknown to care, comes 


y|| forth with its first passion, and bathes like a famish- 


ed child in the fountain of a purer soul. In after 
years, when line after line has stolen over the fore- 
head—when thought and pain and care have worn 
tie spirit down with sorrow—when young feelings 
and fresh affections have been robbed of their sinless 
glow and verdant purity, think you there is aught 
like this first gush of feeling?—think you that the 
thorny path of ambition or the mercenary one of lu- 


cre can yield, have the sunshine? Believe me, nev- 


become weary of their idiot burthen, and he will 


er. I would sooner live over the season of early 
youth again, knowing as I now know all its felicities, 
day-dreams and night-visions, than extend my life to 
ages, even should I for all that period grasp the phan- 
toms of power, and revel and bask in the sun-light 
of fame. 

Agnes took my miniature, gazed on it, pressed it 
to her lips, and placed it among the halcyon splen- 
dours of her bosom. 

“When I am far at sea,” said I, “perhaps grappling 
with destruction, as our barque shall be tossed upon 
the treacherous ocean, gaze upon that flattered por- 
trait, and pray for me.” 

She promised—I pressed her to my heart, and 
whilst the tears stole from her eyes, we parted. 

Almost every human being that has past the meri- 
dian of life, has, at some period of their existence, 
parted, for a season, from one deeply and fondly esti- 
mated. 

Our voyage was to occupy three years. [I left, for 
the first time, my home and relatives, and was, of 
course, somewhat affected. During all that weary 
period, I seldom pressed my head on its pillow with- 
out pondering upon Agnes and the miniature. At 
times, thoughts came into my mind of her infidelity, 
of the changes which time would materially effect in 
her character and education—of her youth and beau- 
ty, and a thousand other perplexing circumstances. — 
The time, at length, however, passed away. Our 
vessel arrived at New York--the officers were dis- 
charged, and I set off, post haste, to this city. Du- 
ring my journey hither, I thought of a stratagem to 
try the fidelity of Agnes. We had returned unex- 
pectedly, and I knew it would be impossible that the 
intelligence could reach her ears before my arrival 
at home. I therefore penned a letter, dated New- 
York, and professing to be written by a friend, who 
was sorry tocommunicate the melancholy informa- 
tion of my death. This'I contrived to have presen- 
ted to Agnes a few hours previous to my calling upon 
her. Every thing took admirably. She never sus- 
pected the trick, and when I called upon her, imagine 
my delight to find her bathed in tears, and pressing 
the likeness to her lips with the manner and energy 
of amaniac. A few days after this circumstance, 
I was bequeathed a large fortune, and as soon as pro- 
priety would admit, [ led Agnes to the altar. With 
this, my first choice, I have passed a happy life of 
thirty years. She is now before me, in all her ma- 
tron loveliness, whilst my youngest boy is fondling on 
her bosom, The miniature still glitters above the 
mantle. Next to myself and children, Agnes holds 
it inestimable, and as [ recal] the thousand associations 
connected with that bauble, I forget the turmoils of a 
bustling life, and am altogether happy. 


BR. 


THE CABINET. 


HENRY NEALE. 


Henry Neale, the son of an engraver in the Strand, 
was born in the year 1798.. He was placed at an 
academy in Kentish Town, where he neglected his 
classical studies, but became master of the French, 
German and Italian languages. He was fond of po- 
etry, and cultivated the belles lettres with great zeal 
and perseverance. On leaving school, he attached 
himself to the profession of the law, was admitted to 
practice, and entered as a solicitor. When only 18 
years old, he published his first work, which consisted 
of a volume of poems, and of which a second edition, 
with some additions, was issued in 1820. In 1823 he 
completed another volume of poems, and these he 
dedicated to Joanne Baillie. During this period, he 
laboured in the literary vineyard with considerable 
success, furnishing frequent contributions to the 
Monthly Magazine, and other journals. In 1827, he 
delivered his lectures on English poetry. In the 
same year, he wrote his Romance of History, and 
finished it in six months. It passed forthwith to a 
second edition. He also edited a few numbers of 
Shakspeare’s plays, but, shortly afterward, disconti- 
nued them. On the seventh of February, 1828, he 
was found dead in his chamber, having destroyed 


himself in a fit ofinsanity. Since his demise, a duo- 
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decimo volume, containing five hundred pages, has 
appeared.——Mirror. 


GOLDSMITH AND ROUBILLIAS. 

Goldsmith thought at one time he could play the 
flute as well as most men; and at other times, as well 
as any man living: but in truth he understood not a 
character in which music is written, and played on 
that instrument, as many others do, merely by the 
ear. Roubilliac, the sculptor, a merry fellow, once 
heard him play, and minding to put a trick upon him, 
pretended to be charmed with his performance, as al- 
60 that he himself was skilled in the art, and entrea- 
ted him to repeat the air, that he might write it 
down. Goldsmith readily consenting, Roubilliac cal- 
Jed for paper and scored thereon a few five-line staves, 
which having done, Goldsmith proceeded to play, 
and Roubilliac to write; but his writing was only 
such random notes on the lines and spaces as any one 
might set down who had ever inspected a page of 
music. When they had both done, Roubilliac show- 
ed the paper to Goldsmith, who looked over it with 
seeming great attention, said it was very correct, and 
that if he had not seen him do it, he never could 
have believed his friend capable of writing music af- 
ter him. Lockhart’s Coll. 

|For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


A SONG. 
BY MRS. G. J, FAIRFIELD. 
© Flowers! sweet flowers! why fade ye now 
When your perfume floats o’er the blue hill’s brow? 
Ye smile like pale hope ia the darkness of pain, 
And fade ir the sunbeam—oh, with me remain! 


O flowers! sweet flowers! ye herald the spring, 

And feelings of Love and Poesy bring, 

To cheer the sad heart, that scarcely could smile, 
Tho’ its home were a bower in the sea’s greenest isle. 


There are soft sunny worlds far distant from this, 
Where the amaranth blossoms its fragrance to bliss; 
There hearts cannot sever, love there cannot chill, 
But the free spirit wanders forever at will. 


O spirit! sweet spirit! where hast thou gone? 

Iu what regions of bliss dost thou dweil, little one? 
Thy soul in its light passes over yon star, 

And gazes on earih as it hastens afar! 


Each eve as [ wander alone to thy tomb, 

There’s peace in my heart tho’ ’tis shrouded in gloom— 
The rose-marie blends so sweet with the green-- 

I fain wouid repose in that lone lovely scene. 


O here will I bend at Religion’s blest shrine, 

And ne’er at thy fiat, most holy! repine! 

Thy word is earth’s wisdom, thy mercy, its trust, 
Aud thy smile sheds a glory o’er darkness and dust— 


1 would { were with thee, fair spirit of love! 

To bathe in pure fountains "mid Eden's rich grove, 
To breathe the fresh zephyrs and drink the clear dew 
From roses far sweeter than earth ever knew! 


MC’DONALD CLARKE. 

In another department of our paper will be found a favorable 
notice of this geutleman’s recently published poem, “4 fara.” 
Various opinions have been expressed relative to its merits.— 
From the New-York City Gazette we extract the following no- 
tice of its author: 


“Six, eight, or ten years since, considerable aiten- 
tion was excited by a tall, handsome, genteel, intel- 
Jectual looking young fellow, who diurnally paraded 
Broadway, between the City Hotel and St. Paul's 
church, with dishevelled ringlets straying over his 
fine white forehead, full roving eyes, an expressive 
mouth, gait measured and regular, pantaloons and 
Wellington boots emulously striving for the ascen- 
dancy to court the public gaze, shirt collar thrown 
open sans cravat, and various other rules of the toi- 
jet violated, with tout ensemble en desordre. The la- 
dies admired his fine gentlemanly air, and many me- 
Jat choly tales of disappointed love gave a day of fame 
to taedemented parvenue. It was also said, that he 
wrote poetry for the *‘Ladies’ Mirror,” under the 
seusible cognomen of the.**Mad Poet.” He played 
many “mad pranks” auxiliary thereto, at the time, 
which it would be foreign to our purpose now to enu- 
merate, 2mong which may be reckoned his putting 
forth at intervals, some little volumes of what he 


termed ‘Elixir of Moonshine,” &c. 


er read anyof them. At that time we scouted the 
idea of his being mad, and with much gravity attri- 
buted his irregular conduct to that “last infirmity of 
noble minds,” alove of notoriety. 
An interval of some years elapsed, in which he 
had slunk from the public gaze, and was not to be 
found ‘within our bailiwick.’ That period we shall 
write an interregnum. Now,lo! like some wander- 
ing comet, he returns suddenly to the astonished hor- 
izon, sweeping the little poetic stars of the day, with 
one whisk of his fiery tail, from space and being. In 
spite of all our former doubts on the subject of his 
insanity, we shall now yield him a verdict of fatuity. 
But, he Jays claim on publicsympathy, as a reform- 
ed‘‘child of gall,” and a Christian. So far, we ho- 
nor him. If he is a Christian, he has that source of 
consolation within him, which the world neither gives 
nor can take away. He tells us, also, that he has 
‘reached his thirtieth year.’ It is a pity he does not 
know he has survived his reputation asa poet—if he 
ever hadany. Were he sensible of this, we should 
form great expectations from his promise of future 
usefulness. But, as he still seems to cherish the 
‘dear idea,’ in spite of his maturity, we shall endea- 
vour, as a well wisher and honest triend, to convince 
him of hiserror. He is no Poet.—He has fire phren- 
zy and passion—he has some tact, some passable im- 
aginings, some accidental poetictaste. But he lacks 
perspicuity, a fancy schooled in the book of nature, 
purity, sweetness and truth. He writes what he 
neither understands himself nor is it possible that 
any other should understand. His poetic flight 1s 
like the course of Pheton, who, springing into the 
susny plains of ether, with all the wild confidence 
of Apollo himself, but losing his poise,ccmes tum- 
bling to the earth, amid the uproar of the discordant 
elements and the inexplicable chaos of night. He 
may rave, he may heap epithet upon epithet--Ossa 
upon Pelion—but he will never scathe the empyrean 
of the deities of song. Madness is not poetry, any 
more than stupidity is wisdom.” 


We cannot agree with the writer of the above severe de- 
nunciation. Mc’Donald Clarke has written some things which 
would not discredit poets of high reputation. Besides, if he 
is mad he should be pitied rather than reviled. We are not 
for that heartless spirit of persecution tgwards every unfortu- 
nate and improvident man of genius, into which some of our 
presses have fallen. Clarke has some excellent properties 
both of head and heart. He is said to be the disowned son of 
arich West Indian, and deserves the commiseration and kind 
words of all who are pleased when an imprudent man forsakes 
the error of his ways. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


TALES OF WOMAN. 


Tue object of this volume, the illustration of the 
character and influence of woman in the various im- 
portant relations which she is called on to occupy in 
society, is one which, had it been undertaken by an 
able pen, might have been rendered widely and de- 
servedly popular. It embraces a range of subjects 
of inexhaustible variety, and of a kind so intimatel 
connected with the happiness and prosperity of the 
human family, and which come home so directly to 
the business and bosoms of all, that even an ordinary 
share of taste in the selection of incidents, and skill 
in combining them, would have produced a work in- 
teresting to every reader. But the task has fallen 
into incompetent hamds; and has been so clumsily 
executed, that not only the character of woman has 
not been displayed in its proper light; but both man 
and woman, as delineated on the pages of this book,} 
are neither likenesses of any thing in the heavens 
above, nor the earth beneath, nor the waters under 
the earth. 


THE DREAMS OF PINDUS. 
By G. Waturncrorp 
Tue title of this book is a misnomer. If the au- 
thor ever had any dreams of Pindus, all recollection 
of them appears to have vanished with his sleep.— 


When he sat down to write, he was doubtless quite 


Mais, we nev- 


that confusion of mind which is apt to result from 
troubled and disjointed dreams. Yet, though the 
composition of his work may have kept himeelf 
awake, we are very much disposed to think that it 
will produce quite a contrary effect on the reader; 
and that if sluinber should not visit him before, he 
will be unable to resist its influence on perusing the 
Ode to Sleep, which certainly possesses no small 
share of the somnolency of its theme. ee? 

Mr. Clarke appears to have undertaken to write 
poetry without entertaining a full appreciation of the 
qualities which are requisite. His verse shows him 
to be possessed of a commendable degree of educa- 
tion, and evinces that he has read some of the old 
English poets with care; but while it exhibits mani- 
fest traces of labour, it is deplorably deficient both in 
rythm and fire. The poetic feet—the iambics, the 
trochees, the anapests, ef id omne genus—appear to 
have been counted off on his fingers with the utmost 
precision; but a strict adlierence to the rules of pro- 
sody, never yet made a poet. It is true that genius 
requires the assistance of study; but all the study in 
the world will not supply the place of natural genius. 

Ego nec studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid possit video ingenium,” 

Without the possession of that quality which au- 
thorizes the dictum of Horace, that “the poet is born, 
not made,” one may write smooth verse, but not peet- 
ry, and such has been the result of Mr. Clarke's at- 
tempts, His volume exhibits no very censurable er- 
rors either of language or sentiment; on the contra- 
ry, tame and sluggish uniformity of correctness— 
mere correctness—is his most distinguishing charac- 
teristic, and the one that proves most annoying to the 
reader. Yet after all, the little duodecimo which he 
has given to the world, deserves not severity of criti- 
cism; for though not calculated to afford either much 
entertainment or amusement, it is not likely that it 
will be productive of harm. Its great sin is its un- 
varying dullness, enlivened by no corruscations of 
wit, and lighted by no flashes of fancy. Composed 


“s that neither ebb nor flow, 
Coldly correct and regularly low, 
That shunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 
| We cannot blame indeed—but we may sleep.” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1829, 


Yankeeism.—|n common with many born south and west of 
Pennsylvania, we, a few years since, were somewhat preju- 
diced against the integrity and principles of our northern and 
eastern brethren. In truth, even now a faint shadow of preju- 
dice will sometimes arise in relation to their manners and ha- 
bits. Be this asit may, there assuredly is a material distine- 
tion in the character of these two sections of our country. In 
point of intelligence and education, shrewdness of thought, 
andassiduity of purpose, the New England people are not 
eclipsed by any nation on earth. But they, nevertheless, are 
more apathetic of heart and calculating than the Southerners— 
they possess more of that fortune-seeking and adventurous 
spirit, called enterprize, and are, moreover, more devoted to 
independence. Why is it that we find native New Englanders 


Y}| scattered in greater variety and numbers throughout every nook 


and corner of this country, than the natives of any other see- 
tion, but that they have wandered from their homes, relatives, 
and friends, on journeys of speculation, or at some sudden dis- 
satisfaction with kindred who held them in nominal subservi- 
ency. The western population of this country being compo- 
sed principally of emigrants, either from the northern and 
eastern states, or Europe, cannot, as yet, be supposed to have 
formed and established national and sectional peculiarities 
of character. Weas frequently discover among them the en- 
terprise and closeness of the peculiar New England men, as 
we do the characteristic strong-headedness of the Irish, the 
aristocracy of the English, or the industrious or plodding ha- 
bits of the Dutch. But to thesouth, where more than one ge- 
neration has grown up imbued with the prejudices and predi- 
lictions of their forefathers, the peculiar bent of disposition 
is materially distinct and remarkably characteristic. Although 
as an entire people, they may not be considered as inte]lectu- 
al or enlightened as the New England people, yet there is as 
much natural force of genius and more power of passion and 
generosity of feeling among them. The free-heartedness and 
generosity of a Southerner are almost proverbial; whereas, as 
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a proverb precisely opposite will apply to Yankeeism. To the 
west and south the prejudice against the integrity of our nor- 
thern friends, as well as the caution deemed a requisite policy 
with them in the transaction of business, is more strikingly ev- 
idenced than in this vicinity. We have had an example of 
this recently at a public meeting. Somewhere in our western 
counties a candidate was proposed for governor, when, among 
the disqualifications enumerated by his opponents, the very 
singular oneof his being “a yankee” was found. The only 
definition which we know of for the term Yankee,” is given 
by Heckwelder—he defines the phrase ‘a corrupt pronuncia- 
tion of the word English, by the native Indians of America.’ 
The term, therefore, is not significant either of dishonesty or 
the peculiar character for cunning that is coupled with the 
name, these, therefore, have arisen from custom, prejudice or 
experience. The facility with which the original civilized set- 
tlers of this country resorted to ingenious stiatagem for the 
accomplishment of their purposes, as well during the war of 
the revolution as the subsequent period of want and poverty, 
is possibly the most plausible way in which to account for the 
now inherent principle of Yankeeism. That this principle der- 
ogates from moral or political jntegrity, is to us a matter of 
much question, and whilst we do not hold those who enjoy 
other opinions essentially culpable, we think those opinions 
arise from the force of prejudice as well asthe constitutional 
difference effected by climate and education. That climate 
has an important influence upon the human disposition, no one 
who has examined into the various temperaments of the 
world’s inhabitants, will deny. Whilst, therefore, it must be 
evident to an impartial observer, that the native of New Eng- 
land has certain peculiarities and characteristics distinct and 
opposite to those of a more southern region, it is, perhaps, 
well that the foresight and discretion of the former be as a pro- 
per contrast to the ready impulses, quick feelings and passion- 
ate enthusiasm of the latter. Pennsylvanians, and, perhaps, 
New Yorkers form somewhat of a medium between the 
two characters. In Pennsylvania it is possible a superabun 
dance of the southern qualities is paramount; whereas, on the 
other hand, New York, in a great degree, inclines to Yankee- 
ism, Which of the various characters are preferable we shall 


not attempt to say. 


Arwn —The intelligent editor of the New York Truth Tel- 
jer, in extracting a poem entitled ‘“Napoleon’s Death,” from 
our pages, pays its authcr (Arion) the following well merited 
compliment. ‘Napoleon’s Death” may justly vie in poetic 
beauty with most of the productions on the subject of the il- 
lustrious title which it bears. We have seen nothing poetical 
that has pleased us more, with respect to Napoleon, with the 
exception of a ‘Voice from St. Helena.” 


Literary Vanity.—‘Despoil a genius of his pride,’ says a ce- 
ebrated author, ‘and you clip the wings from the eagle.”— 
Pride, however, is as distinct from vanity as a pedant is from 
genius. Afterall whicha host of seribblers have written to 
the contrary, no man, perhaps, can form a better estimate, or 
more correctly appreciate a production than its author, It is 
as necessary for a man of mind to understand the value of mind 
as it is for a judge to comprehend the authorities of his office. 
We have often wondered at the want of discretion which has 
been the eause of many great and wonderful men discovering 
to the world their most disgusting weaknesses. The ordina- 
ry. individual, as well asthe vulgar and dull, imagine when 
listening to the praise and echoing the reputation of a celebra- 
ted individual, be his celebrity of the field or cabinet, that he 
isan uncommon human being, not only as regards his mind, 
but in reference to his manners and personal appearance.— 
When his person is displayed to their gaze, they are either dis- 
appointed, or through a delusion of their senses really con- 
ceive it something extraordinary. When, therefore, they be- 
come familiar with their daily habits and natural propensities, 
the delusion entirely vanishes, and be whom, if never beheld, 
would have been estimated for his wonderful faculties, sinks 
into the common-place being of humanity. We have often 
marvelled that a writer who had become eminent asa fictitious 
personage, thereby adding mystery to, and eliciting curiosity 
towards the authorship, should, if not indispensible, draw the 
veil from his name. Nothing is so attractive and exciting as 
a concealed friend, a veiled beauty, or an anonymous, if a 
powerful writer. This, as much as any thing, contributed to 
the living celebrity, and will perpetuate the name of Junius.— 


How delightful are masquerades from this cireumstance.— 


What interest did Moore give to his Prophet of Khorassan, by 
throwing a veil over his features, and what additional attrac- 
tion would it give to the charms of. an orchestra, if, instead of 
being paraded before the view, with all the hideous evolutions 


of the leader, forms and instruments were concealed? A are 


jority of these inadvertencies arise from vanity. The literary 
man wishes to be pointed out and gazed upon as an anomaly, 
and the violin player is also ambitious of being shown off as a 
dexterous wielder of his bow. But the most disgusting sort 
of literary vanity is that which induces a writer to converse 
of his own productions—to intrude upon the patience of his 


hearer, harrangues upon compliments bestowed upon them by 
some hireling of the press, and to haunt every new acquaint- 


ance for a criticism with the delicate privilege of revising it 
himself. Such features in the disposition of aspiring writers 
are abominable, and we cannot but liken their fates to those 
of the pretenders delineated by the ‘Small Genius’ on another 


page. 


Criticisms.—For one or two brief criticisms which may be 
found on our opposite page we are indebted to the New York 
Critic. When furnished with copies of any new publication 
we always take pleasure in offering our own opinions upon 
their merits; but when the courtesy of the author or book- 
sellerhas not beén extended towards us; we are compelled to 
be satisfied with the notions of our contemporaries. 


The Cabinet._-The Washington Chroniele speaks with some 
confidence as to the following appointments fo r the cabinet. 
Mr. Van Buren, Secretary of State--Mr. Ingham, Secretary 
of Treosury—Mr. Eaton, Secretary of War; and Mr. Branch, 
Secretary of Navy. “Mr. Berrien is spoken of as Attorney Ge- 
neral, and Mr. M'Lean of the Post Office, remains where he 


is. Thisis merelya rumour which will probably change by 
to morrow. é' 


Writing—To a lady, perhaps, there is no accomplishment 
in the world so invaluable as beautiful penmanship, and yet 
how many of them neglect this most useful branch of acquisi- 
tion. We, a few weeks since published the advertisment of 
Mr. Bristow, the teacher of a new and admrable system, by 
which any person of common capacities, may be taught to 
write a handsome and finished hand in eight lessons. We 
have conversed with some of the pupils of this gentleman and 
examined specimens of their chirography. The result in most 
cases is really astonishing; and with pleasure do we recommend 
those who write an inelegant hand to take a few lessons under 
the tuition of tis stenographer. His residence is at 82 Arch 


street, 


The Crafisman is the title of a new and intelligent journal 
just attempted at Rochester, N. Y. It is handsomely printed, 
and well diversified with sensible subject matter, The editor, 
L. T. Roberts, is unquestionably a man of handsome talents. 
The following paragraph from the leading editorial article, 


will evidence the tone of his sentiments in regard to the pub- 
lic press. 

“[t is far from our intention to praise ourselves when speak- 
ing of the American press, or to flatter the craft. It has be- 
come A MATTER OF FACT, known to every man—a proverb in 
the mouths of all men—that itis dreadfully depraved in its 
character; and we may almost look in vain amongst the jour- 
nals of our country fora high toned, independent and faithful 
newspaper. No one, who possesses the smallest pewer of dis- 
crimination, but has marked that it hgs ina great measure 
lost its influence on the community—the people place no con- 
fidence in its statements, and smile incredulously at its asse- 
verations. Junius might now write, and Parne appeal, but 
their works would go for nothing. The severity of the one, 
would be ascribed to his malignant feelings, and the eloquence 
of the other to invidious, selfish, and interested motives. This 
state of things is melancholy to look upon, to all who appre- 
ciate the press as the great champion of free inquiry; the 
mighty engine by which a world has ere now, and may be 
again moved; and, as it may be used, proves the greatest bless- 
ing or the bitterest curse to mankind.” 


So far as politicaMintegrity is impugned, we agree with the 
observations of Mr. Roberts; but, in the moral world, public 
journats cannot be so severely impeached. 


Willis’s Magazine, will be published by Pierce & Williams 
No. 20 Market street, Boston. Several excellent writers are 
already engaged, and we have no hesitationin recommending 
publie attention to this work as one that will not fail to afford 
high satisfaction. 
| The Ohio Eagle—The gentlemanly manner in which the 
editor of this journal has addressed us elicitsour best courtesies. 
His wish shall be gratified. hi 


James O. Rochwéll of the Boston Times, should be ashamed 
of himself. “We scribble for his scrap book! it is almost su- 
perfluous to contradict so palpable a misrepresentation. 


— 


WILLIS G. CLARK; ESQ.) 

We learn by a friend, that our friend ‘““W. G, C.” has relin- 
quished that ephemeral of this city, ‘The Port Folio.” We 
congratulate ourselves, the public, and Mr. Willis Clark on 
this evert, Knowing the integrity and private character of 
the ostensible publisher of the Port Folio so intimately as we 
do, it was to us a matter of regret that a young writer of great 
promise and handsome talents should waste those talents 
and link his fame to thatof an individual for whose mora! char- 
acter we entertain such absolute contempt. This union was 
only to be accounted for from W.G, C. being an entire stran- 
gerin this city, and essentially so to the individual with whom 
he associated himself. Truly may he now exclain— 

“] was a stranger and he took me in!” 

In this country, when genius, integrity of heart, and moral 
worth are combined, and are once brought before the public, 
they seldom fail to receive their just award, and the individu- 
al who possesses them, his proper station in society. Mr. 
Willis Clark but a few months since came to thiscity an entire 
stranger. He hasalready gained numerous friends and asso- 


| ciates by his private worth as well as by his merits as a wri- 


ter. The ‘Port Folio,’ through-his influence and that of his 
editorial and literary friends was fast acquiring a respectable 
stand as a literary periodical. Standing alone on the merits 
of its ostensible publisher, we should not be surprised to find 
it soon sink to that unenviable oblivion which sooner or later 
swallows up the offspring of ignorance and presumption. 

We make these remarks in justice to a young gentleman, 
who, while in his most ardent years, and at the commencement 
of -hiscareer in life, has been deceived, as we have reason to 
believe, by promises, which have been unrealized. We pre- 
sume he is averse to this disclosure, but he will pardon us for 
so doing, Justice to, and respect for, him, has alone induced 
us tomake it: although he may perhaps choose to receive 
wiongs secretly rather than force them upon the public. 


THEATRICAL. 


The theatre has not been as attractive as usual during the 
past week. We were sorry to see so thin a house at Mr. Pla- 
cide’s benefit. He deserved a better reward for his excellent 
acting. Miss George takes a benefit this evening. The bill 
is attractive, and this lady will sing some of her favourite 
songs, Atthe Tremont theatre, Boston, Mr. Hamblin and 
Mrs. Duff have been engaged, Mad. Feron took a benefit at 
this theatre on Friday last, when Mrs. Duff, Mr. Hamblin and 
Mr. Horn appeared. Rienzi, The Tempest, and the Illusion 
are all in rehearsal at this hcuse. Cowell is popular as its ma- 
nager. Notwithstanding this, the audience, gerierally speak - 
ing, is not large. The Federal street.heatre is not doing well, 
The Park and Bowery are flourishing slowly in New York. 
Cooper, Booth and Forrest are each on a tour which will oc- 
cupy them for some months yet. 


7i_— Several articles prepared for to days paper are una- 
voidably post poned for our next, The favours of our corres- 
pondents are gratefully acknowledged. They shall immedi- 
ately be attended to. 


MARRIAGES, 

On Monday evening, by the Rev: Wm. H. Furness, Mr. Jo- 
seph M Sanderson, to Miss Elizabeth 'Todhunter, all of this 
city. 
On Tuesday, the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Douglass, Mr. 
George Brinton, of West Chester, to Miss Mary K. daughter 
of Thomas H. Brinton, of Delawere county. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Bunn, Mr. John 
Russell to Miss Amanda Caine. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. H. 
Hughes to Miss Lavina Hamilton. | 

On Tuesday evening Mr. S. Ingham to Miss Eliza Gibbs, ali 
of this city. | 
On Monday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Simons; Aquila La- 
dolph, to Miss Atnelia Ogden: 
On Thursday evening laet, Abraham Myres to Miss Jose- 
phine Davidson. 
On Saturday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Quinten, Robert A. 
Turner, to Miss Deaming. 


DEATHS. 
Yesterday morning, Margaret, wife of Jesse Bowers, in the 
37th year of her age. 
At Half-moon, N. Y, on the 20th ult. Mr. Evert Waldron, 
At Pansing, N. Y, on the 14th inst. Mr, Josiah Ives, in the 
9ist year of his age. 


On the 22nd. Dec. at Holbeck, near Letts, Eng‘ sged 106 
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DESULTORY SKETCHES. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
YOUTHFUL LOVE. 


In the days of my youth, did I not love? 
“Fired at che sound my Genius spreads her wing.” 


Love! Oh, thou passion of passions! Sweetner of 
bitter! Light in darkness! Joy in grief! Bread for 
hunger! Water for thirst! Raiment for nakedness! 
Rainbow overa storm! Beacon ina tempest! Pole 
star! Sun of of the soul!—what shall I call thee? 
Love!=-yea,; thine own name is the loveliest among 
ten thousand and altogether lovely. Am I not mel- 
ancholy in consequence of musing on the follies of by- 
past-times?—Avnd is not love the best antidote to mel- 
ancholy? Do not the most melancholy make the war- 


mest lovers? Cannot the wing that dives deepest, | 


soar highest? Oh, what a fine thing it is that the law 
of human nature runs thus?--Extremes beget Ex- 
tremes! An admirable law! Why it enables a man to 
see-saw himself, shifting from one end of the plank 
to the other with such inperceptible alternation as to 
keep the vehicle in perpetual motion! In consequence 
of this law, a man that would not dare to leap across 
a brook, can hop over the Atlantic?>—and one that 
could not reach the lowest peach on the lowest limb, 
can play marbles with the stars! But love! What 
shall l say oflove? Yes,I will tell thee allof them:— 

I moped about the house, doing nothing bat draw- 
ing and painting, and finding little comfort in either. 
I saw a young girl—loved her—and she loved me.— 
was in raptures——-I would have served Laban an age 
to have gained her inmarriage. I wrote her a letter 
—folded it—directed it—and then, under the infiu- 


ence of the spirit of the Pencil, 1 drew a number of 


heads around the inscription;—Cows'’ heads,—hor- 
ses’ heads,—and hogs’ heads. Fool that I was, I 
was conscious of no harm. I despatched the letter. 
She thought it an cutrage on modesty—burned it, 
and scorned me. I was in misery! The next winter 
] met her on the ice; we spoke—explained--loved.— 
I was again in raptures! We joined a party who 


were sliding. She started toslide! I followed her, 


and intended to support her gallantly, and show my 
skill by turning her round with dexterity and grace. 
Her cousin run after me, pushed me, aside, and per- 
tormed what.I intended! I went home—descended to 
the cellar—set down on a log—yielded to grief, and 
cried until my heart seemed ready to burst. ‘That 
cousin’s brother had followed me; he came into the 
cellar—he was my friend. He tried to comfort me, 
but could not. I mentioned the vehemence of my 
love, the publicity of the mortification, and again my 
heart swelled and throbbed in its narrow limits. I 
can never forget it—it is impossible. Maria’s fath- 
er removedto Ohio. in the paper, the other 
day, anotice of her marriage. Happiness be her 
portion! May her husband Jove and treat her as well 
as I wouldhave done—and may he know only love's 
ecstatic extreme! 

Ellen! where art thou, Ellen? (Oh, how I loved 
Ellen! how my mind brightens with scenes of love- 
liness and beauty, and how my heart glowed with re- 
kindled fondness!) If yet thou art in the land of the 
living, joy be thy guardian angel! (Oh, there is an 
oasis in the desert of my past life! The world that is 
gone by had its Eden—yea, and I my Eve!) Ellen! my 
spirit burns within me, as if I were holding sweet con- 
verse with thee! I feel as if thou art a being of Eter- 
nity--a cherub, ministering pleasure to my heart! 
Peace be with thee, Ellen!—and all,that heaven has 
more than peace! . 

I remember the green, grassy plain, and the mel- 
jow moonlight, and the clear blue sky, dhd the moon 
and stars, and the delightful silence. The beauty, 
the sublimity, and the tranquillity of that scene pas- 
sed swiftly away, but memory has its picture, and 
aften does she gaze upon it with tears and smiles.— 
Thatnight was our parting-time. We were youn 
—we were poor—we could make no presents. [ha 
naught. But; as we were about separation, Ellen 
pressed me to accept a ring, the best she had, a brass 
ring! Nay, Reader, do not smile! Would you insult 
grief—would you torture the turtle bereft of its mate? 
A brass ring!—Why I prized it beyond—beyond 


‘loved her;---but, alas! she did not love me! Here was 


‘shaking my fist, stamping violently onthe floor, and 


every thing! It could not be valued. A tear, that 
glistened in the moonlight fell on it, as she placed it 
on my finger; and then she laid her head on my bos- 
om, and then raised it again and kissed me. I wept, 
yes, [did weep. You may laugh—you may make 
me blush; but you can’t shame me; for I did weep, and 
I would weep again. 
to melt, and man not show a tear! Oh, that there 
were no stories but on the page of History! A 
stoic!—a stone:—-an atom beyond creation, far, far 
away, and unassociated except with coldness and 
night! A brass ring!—why I kept it—ah! that’s the 
misery of it! But I kept it a long time; and a dozen 
times a-day, I rubbed it bright with chalk, and then 
recoiled with weeping at the thought of Ellen. [ 
made an agreement with my Cousins that they should 
call me nothing but Ellen; for I desired that if any 
thing should cause meto forget her for a moment, 
the name might recallthe vision. But the ring 1 
lost it! I had itso constantly off my finger, that I 
wasruined. I lostit in the grass in my Grandfath- 
er’s garden. I did not pull out my hair, but I pulled 
up every blade of grassin the garden. They soon 
grew again, however, for my tears moistened the 
ground as plenteously as the dews at eventide! | 
never found that ring. I would rather have it again, 
than the crown of the King of England! 
Sentimental as I was with my first and second loves 
[ was otherwise influenced with my third. My third 
love—aha! this was a different kind of matter, altoge- 


ther. The ribs of jollity dance at the very thought 
of it. 


Poll!’ said a voice at her ear. 
“There, take that!” replied Polly---"*you impotent 


gabble-tongued-rattle-trap!”---and plump went the 
poor parrot to the floor. 


“Oh, La! Oh, La!” muttered the innocent bird, 


asit hopped up to the window-cill. Then creeping 
What! woman’s whole heart} 


‘into its cage, and squatting close in one corner, it ut- 
tered angrily and harshly ‘Ugly Poll! Ugly Poll!” 

] was petrified for a time; but as soon as | coftaned 
again to human nature, I felt my love stronger than 
ever; and, concluding this was the crisis, the turning 
point; I darted from the house bare-hcaded, and ran 
violently down the street. Soon as I came to the 
intersecting street, 1 sprang into to centre of the 
square; and there, folding my arms with all fit despair 
‘and delirium, I stood quietly. for about ten minutes, 
|with my eyes on the-ground, and the rain falling 
|plenteously on my head and trickling cold down my 
|back. Then Istarted on my return, not as I went, 
like lightening;—but with all the slow gravity of an 
overburdened cloud. Reaching the house again, I 
| went up the alley and into the kitchen. The only 
| brother of my fair one, a dumpling-like child, about 

three years of age, was sitting by the fire. Desper- 
ate with frenzy, I grasped the leg of his little chair, 
and, giving it a quick jerk, I sent him rolling across 
the floor. Then, placing the chair on its side, I qui- 


,|etly sat down; deaf‘to his pitiful screamings. Sud- 


idenly I sprang from my seat, rushed to the head of 
‘the stairs, sat down there, and wept bitterly. A few 
‘minutes afterwards, I descended to the kitchen. The 
child was still sobbing; and his mother, who had been 


Polly! thou hast fine materials for the entertain- 
ment of an evening party. 


streets! 
Would it be wrong in Polly to do so? No.--As I 


at ime, and therefore I’]l expose myself. 

I have not always resided ina Country-town.—' 
Some years ago, 1 was brought to the city; I was 
awkward , then, but I question much whether a war- 
mer heart ever moved from one place to another.— 
Being far from my former loves; I must needs have 
another; for to have the heart deprived of love is 
more agonizing than to lose the light of the eye. I 
met with Polly; and to meet her*was to love her; ] 


something new inthe world. A girlto be loved, and 
not return it;---1 was astonished! I never had an idea 
of such a thing! 1 was at an utter loss what to do.— 
I had plunged into the well from which there is no 
extrication; and yet no importunities could prevail on 
Polly to participate in my condition. I had sold my- 
self'a slave to love, but she would remain free. Fee- 
ling well convinced of the truth of the old adage, 
however, that ‘‘faint heart never won fair lady,” 1 
determined to urge my suit with boldness. Extremes 
beget extremes, as k before said, and after [ found that 
the humblest sentimental asseverations, vows, entrea- 
ties, and protestations were of no avail, I assumed a 
character exactly the reverse, and gave vent to all 
the acmes of mandative enthusiasm. Finding her 
alone, in the back parlour, one dismal rainy afternoon, 
I paced the room witha hurried step, backwards and 
forwards, several times, and then, stopping short, 


frowning black as midnight, suddently exclaimed:— 

**Polly! yes or no?” 

Polly bounced from her chair like a balljfrom a bat; 
her workfscattered along the carpet, the needle ran 
into her finger, the blood ran out, and a terrific scream 
announced her pain and surprise. Then, turning on 
me with a horrible countenance, she cried out:— 

‘*Plague on you!—you—you—-hang you! be 
bound its a shame, so it is, to frighten one so for 
nothing, so it is--you-—” 

“Why dou’t you answer me then!” said I, coolly, 


and then, suddenly taking fire, I swelled my voice 
still louder, stamped harder than before, and exclaim- 
ed:—*Why don’t you answer me, then I say?— 


Wert thou to relate my | 
behaviour, many would laugh at my simplicity; and} 
many would point at me jeeringly as | walk the: 


laugh at others, 1 must be willing others may laugh 


‘Zounds! is a man to be treated like a dog!” 
_“*You a man!” retorted she, with the most .cut- 
ting sorcasm---“‘you a man, and your chin as smooth 


apprised of my outrage, inquired some what sternly— 
‘‘Master Sensitive, why did you hurt James?” 
I looked at the woman in astonishment—-I stared 
at her, and then turned away as calmly as if she had 


said nothing. 


‘Simon Sensitive!’ she exclaimed, in a cross tone, 
“why did you hurt James?” 

*‘T hurt James, Mrs. Grace! J hurt James? Well. 
I may have done so, but if I did, I am ignorant of 
it.” 

“I think this very strange behaviour, sir!” she re- 
plied. 

‘I don’t wish to be informed of your thoughts, 
'ma’am.’’ 

**No insult, sir.” 

“It is your daughter who insults you, me’am.”’ 
daughter!—how?” 

“IT am not at liberty to tell you.” 

surprise me, sir!” 

**T can’t help it, ma’am.” 

I then went into the parlour again, and threw my- 
self on my knees before Polly, saying: 

“Polly, I’ve been through the rain for you. Kiss 
me, Polly!” 

Not 

Why?” 

“Because.” 

‘Because what?” 

**Because.” 

Oh! oh!! oh!!! oh!!!! my groans were like a 
a man’s who has the jumping tooth-ache, louder and 
louder. 

It was now dark--I thought no one was in the 
room but myself and Polly; andI determined to know 
from her own lips whether it was possible for her to 
loveme. Springing to my feet, therefore, I grasped 
her by the arms, and shook her violently, at the same 
time, asking— 

**Will you love me? will you love me?” 

Villain! wretch! monster!” exclaimed Polly, and 
she struggled from me. 

I was just inthe act of darting after her, when a 
powerful hand seized me by the left wrist. Soon as 
1 recovered from surprize, [ gnashed my teeth with 
rage, and determined to exhibit before Polly, the full 
of my chivalrous spirit. Straightening myself up, 
therefore, and liiting my right arm, doubled fiet, 

a 


stamped again, and exclaimed— 
‘Coward! avaunt!” 


There was no answer. 

“Off, dastard, off!” 

No answer. 

“Suffer, then, the effect of my vengeance!” 


an egg!” | 


My fist fell like a thunderbolt; but it was grasped 
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with superior force, and held immoveable. A calm 
voice then pronounced: 

‘‘Simon!” 

It was my father. He bade me follow him to his 
room—he reproved me; showed me my folly——and 
I troubled myself no more about Polly. 


I remain yours, 
Philadelphia, January 23, 1829. SIMON SENSITIVE. 


~ AMERICAN GENIUS. 


AFARA—A POEM. 


Agreeably to promise, we shall now attempt to 
give our readers a touch of Mac Donald Clarke; the 
Mad Poet. Were it not that we had actually seen 
him, ploughing in all his glory through the everlas- 
ting flood of life in Broadway,—one day with an en- 
ormous pair of green goggles, and no cravat, and the 
next vice versa, with innumerable other tricks indi- 
cative of lunacy, we would no more believe him mad, 
than we would believe the same thing of ourselves. 
We certainly find no more indications of insanity in 
his pages thanin the pages of many another poet 
who is less candid. We find the strictest regard to 
measure,-the closest attention to the train of thought, 
and the most regular rhyme: and if more is required 
to make a poet, we should like toknow tt. 

We do not think there is more innate madness in 
him then in others who go up to the inebriating at- 
mosphere of Parnassus; but that others have the 
power of shrouding that which he is too candid to 
hide. He commits his little volume to the world un- 
der the following most nonchalant motto: 

“Tis vain for present fame to wish, 
Our persons first must be forgotten; 
For Poets are like stinking fish, 
They never shine until they’re rotten. 

Some crossing of an early attachment—some 
early love, unreturned, or baulked by extraneous in- 
terference, seems to hang continually in his mind 
like a dark cloud in the heavens, too strong to be 
removed; and too painful to be looked upon without 
tears. It is this which appears to have given a col- 
oring to his every thought, the fairest of which are 
molten and destroyed in that universal spirit of mis- 
anthrophy, as snow-flakes in the marshy waters.— 
At times he is: playful, but even his playfulness is 
tinged with a deep and shivering melancholy, and he 
does not appear to be at home init. In satire, he is 
most biting, as in the following instance:—Speaking 
of “genteel puppies,” who have learnt to ‘lisp a lie, 
and swear a compliment, he calls them—‘ Poor piti- 
ful pimples on the blotted forehead of creation, 
which death would hardly think worth the gather- 
ing.” Weshall give a few extracts, which we do 
because they are extraordinary for depth of thought, 
and for no other purpose. We do not know that 
there is another copy in the city, than the one on our 
table. Where is a nobler thought than this? pictur- 
ing a remembered beauty— 

That soaring brow whose ivory arches hold 
Those silken clouds of melancholly hair, 


Rising in grandeur delicately bold, 
As if to say intelligence was there. 


Or this: 
My eyes had not then learnt the speech of tears, 
And here speaking of his early days. 


On! I was happy then; but what avails 
Poor Memory’s record of the days gone by, 
’Tis but a gleam on Fortune’s shatter’d sails, 
The requiem glimmer of delights that die: 
That comes like Pleasure’s ghost, in after years, 
To give us little—except useless tears. 


Time laugh’d to see the funeral of Bliss, 
And hung o’er Boyhood’s twilight many a cloud; 
I sigh’d as received Hope’s farewell kiss, 
But did not cringe—my soul was always proud! 
And would not huinbly stoop to any power 
Save that which guides usin our brigltest hour. 
And here are fine thoughts: 


You must remember that bewildering night, 
When the star’s children were unloos’d for play, 

When evening’s pale cheek was so sweetly bright, 

_ Men thought she had been wedlock’d unto day. 

You thought you saw in me 

Something that could fling happiness beyond 

The track of accident. 


° Where is the soul whose blazing vein 


But she was voung, and beautiful, and hot, 
With live blood dashing round her flaming heart. 


Here are beautiful stanzas: 


Dear is the twinkling of Hope’s first born wish, 
W hen unsoil’d beauty tempts us to delight; 
When timid feeling sparkles through a blush, 
And we feel guilty ’mid the glooms of night, 
Whose burning shadows in their kindling roll, 
Light into flame the visions of the soul. 


Dear is the danger of the fire-side kiss, 

When all is hush within a secret room, 
When all the heart is opening unto bliss, 

And something draws us to delightful doom; 
When passion throws her talisman round our fears 
And what we taste is chastened by our tears. 


Dear is the blue flag of the rising shore, 
When ocean’s tempests hurl us to our home; 
When the dull voyage of listlessness is o’er, 
And we see friends and fellow-spirits come 
To hail the wand’rer of the frugal wave, 
Long deem’d the owner of a foreign grave, 


Dear is the language of the vesper star, 
When summer’s silver clouds are lit on high, 
When the warm winds have ceased their tender war, 
And all things living seem to sweetly sigh; 
As if th’ elixir of Heaven’s roses had 
Breath’d on our world to make the heart half mad. , 


Dear is the first vow of a woman’s eye, 
When all we feel and all she fears have met, 
And the soul trembles, it can scarce tell why, 
Humid and wistful, loosened and heat; 
F’enr as the dizzy lightning after storms, 
That faints around on aspen’s timid charms, 


But dearer, oh far dearer than all these 

Is the blest confidence that what we love 
Can never know ingratitude’s disease, 

But love, the sickless love of those above. 
Firm as the fallen in their dreamless doom, 
Victorious over treachery and the tonib. 


To his country—energetic and full of genius: 


Doth not flash proudly at thy name, 
That never yet hath known a stain, 
Save the blood-stamp that sealed thy fame! 
Where is the eye that doth not rise 
In sterner brilliance when it sees 
Thy wild flag swoop the azure skies, 
n morning’s or on evening’s breeze. 


This is very pretty—speaking of a girl that had 
slighted him—pretty, and magnanimous in senti- 
ment: 

And my own erring passions have scared her away, 
To sleep on some purer and happier breast, 
Yet ’twill scatter some roses, at least, on my way, 
Whatever may happen, to know she is blest. 
First love— 


There is a sublimated keenness 
In the first tender thoughts we feel, 
A soft, intense, eternal greenness, 
Which death were far too weak to steal— 


Though sorrow’s sickly clouds embrace it, 
Though want and weeping dim it o'er, 
Their mingled wrath cannot efface it— 
It only feels and flames the more. 
A diamond from a rock of misanthropy: 
Our funeral is our only blessing. 
* * * * * 
Hope’s silver dreams have rusted 


A beautiful compliment to that excellent vocalist, 
Mrs. Holman: 
O lady,—when the wings of worth 
To heaven thy ripened virtues bear, 
Breathe but the tones thou breathed on earth, 
And thou wilt find a welcome there. 


Of a child— 
Her little heart was like an unblown rose, 
Quite full of cloister’d dew and hermit sweetness, 
A timid place of beautiful repose, 
- Whose only passions—modesty and meekness. 
When she had grown up,-and gone the way of ru- 
in, he gives a most affecting picture of her situation: 


E’en Satan gazed at her without a smile, 
And when he told the tale in hell—he faltered! 


* x * * * * 
_ From her dried cheek the rose was quite worn out 
With cold, corroding tears, that no one pitied; 
_ She bore a bruised and-broken heart about, 
And every brow she met was bleak and knitted. ' 
An appeal in her behalf: 
Oh ye, whose homes are virtuous and gay— 


Hiss not this poor, unfriended girl away— 
, None from her warring weakness are exempted. 
Think not, because the tide of passion drove 
Her virtue down, that yours is safe from ruin; 
The heart that throbs in: loneliness and love 
Knows not at all timés what it may be doing. 


Pardon the oe | that your God forgives! 
Pardon a ruined sister in her sorrow— 

There’s not a girl in all the world who lives, 
But what may need a pardon too tomorrow! 


To a girl, who “sighed, and said she wished she 
could give vent to her feelings in a poem:” 


A poem, love? why, that dear heart of yours 
Is but one little poem of sweet thoughts! 


We have thus far extracted such thoughts as 
struck our eye on a hasty perusal; which, however, 
like transplanted flowers, want half their fragrance 
when standing alone. They should be read in com- 
munion with the rest, and they will strike the heart 
like drops of warm blood. We have had no other 
object in view than to show that his madness does 
not affect his intellect, but only his outward actions; 
and to have occasion to say that we fear our breth- 
ren of New York have not done precisely the cor- 
rect thing with him—they have not cherished him as 
they ought to have done.-—Boston Statesman. 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


PETER FRANCISCO. 


This man, who has lately applied to congress for 
a pension for revolutionary services, was supposed 
to be in his prime, the strongest man in the United 
States. The Georgia Courier relates an anecdote 
ofa man, who had travelled all the way from Ken- 
tucky to Virginia, burning with a desire for an en- 
counter with Francisco. Our traveller was a half- 
horse half-alligator man, and boasted that he could 
thrash his weight in wild cats, and “he’d no notion 
of — it said that Francisco was the strongest 
man in the United States; he’d no notion on’t.” He 
arrived in the neighborhood of his antagonist, one 
pleasant morning in Spring, and inquiring ofa man 
whom he met ina narrow lane, where Peter Francis- 
co lived, was answered by the man, that he himself 
was Peter. The traveller mentioned his business, 
which after some remonstrance on thepart of Peter, 
was finally consented to, and Peter dismounted from 
his horse, for battle. They met—Francisco seized 
his antagonist, as if he had been a puff ball} and 
threw him over the fence. “J’d thank you to toss 
that’ere hoss over here, for I shonld like to be travei- 
ling.!’’said the discomfited man of the mountains, as 
he recovered. They parted on good te:ms, laugh- 
ing atthe oddity of the encounter. —Statesman. 


SONNET. 


O! there are fears of joy, and they are fed 
From the heart’s secret fountain, where they dwell 
Like springs, in some mysterious cavern’s bed, 
Made holy by the sybil’s murmuring spell. 
Forth from the darkling cave they calmly flow, 
Crystalline pees to heaven’s rejoicing light; 
And over sifted sands and pebbles bright, 
Down through the sacred grove of laurels go. 
So when my thoughts long wearied by the rush 
Of life’s too busy cares, would pause and keep 
Awhile a Sabbath stillness, and wonld lay 
Each passionate longing, then [ can but weep, 
Tears, blissful tears, in many a sudden gush, 
And with them all my sorrows melt away. 


TRIFLES. 
“Have you a bill?” said a gentleman, in the pit of 


the theatre, to his next neighbour. ‘None to-night | 
but two next week, and neither provided for.” 


Pope’s oath was, ‘‘God mend me,”—A link-boy, 
to whom he had refused a penny looking at his di-. 
minutive crooked statute cried out, “God mend you, 
indeed! it would be Jess trouble to make a new one.” 


Wit is brush wood; judgment, timber; the one 
gives the greatest flame, the other yields the dura- 


|| blest heat; and both meeting make the best fire. 


‘You are a coward,’ said a low Londoner to a poor 
countryman who had refused to fight. ‘No, I beant 
said the countryman, ‘I have nothing to do with cows 


Who are innocent because—you’ve not been tempted— 


I atn a shepherd.’ 
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To E—, 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
STANZAS. 


July 4th, 1828- 

Yon sun, the sire of time, with pauseless turn, 
Hath pushed thy hours on to boyhood’s bourne; 
And now on manhood’s passion-beaten strand, 
Half dreading, half desiring, thou dost stand. 
The planet of our nation’s natal day, 
Welcomes thee on life’s shore with smiling ray: 
Then shake off every fear—brace every power, 
And be a man, in manhood’s primal hour. 


Turn now thy gaze along life’s battle field, 
For life is such, bebold what foes must yield: 
See every barrier on existence’ plain, 

And list and learn the victory to gain. 


-' Expect not from extraneous object round, 

To draw a balsam for our nature’s wound: 

The eagle, wounded, mounts the eddying wind, 
Striving to leave the cleaving bolt behind; 
Up—up, he climbs upon th’ unwinnow’d air, 
But with him still the deadly dart doth bear: 

The curse, thus rankling, doth our nature goad 
With step impatient down life’s rugged road; 
We hurry tothe future, but to find 

The burning chains, are wrapt around the mind.— 
Look to thy heart, it is the feeling’s mine; 
Thou’ lt find affections and desires are thine, 
Which, ruled by reason, bring us blessings forth 
To garnish life, and render wage to worth: 
om ah! with vice’s fatal venom rife, 

reathe blight on joy, and blast and blacken life. 


Know then this truth: let each himself cantrol, 
For bliss’s palace is the’ unsullied sou); 
Expell edch filthy feeling from this fane, 
Subject each passion unto reason’s reign; 
And there a halcyon refuge have, a home 
Where not a vice dare bud nor wo dare come. 


Wouldst thon the marks of vice and virtue know? 

What in the heart to nurse, what from it throw? 
When judging rightand wrong, presume, my friend, 
The rules you judge by, o’er the world extend: 

if with mankind’s advantage they unite, 

You may assent, their fitness proves them right. 
Touch with this test a deed of doubtful hue, 

And be it pure, its brightness will. beam through: 
But ifa latent vice do lurk within, 

*T will stand confess’d and blacken into sin— 

Be independent of the world—-the scene 

Of hollow hearts and smoothly smiling mein, 

Of fashion, with unmeasured vice replete, 

‘That pois’ner of the heart---that father of deceit, 
Cursed be its Jaws, engendered in the slime 

Of cold corruption, systematic crime! 

See their effects: The foibles of our race 

Rat into habits fashionably base; 

Behold our youth: whilcme when passion’s gale | 

Drove from the track their still reluctant sail, 

‘They mourn’d their wandering, and returned again 
To virtue’s blessings and to reason’s reign: 

But now, in ruin’s eye they willing steer, 

Maugre no flaw of passion urges there; 

Through vice’s sea their course they coolly trace, 
And shout exultingly their own disgrace. 

Curse on its law! Its blackness dizzen’d oer, | 


the 21st anniversary of his birth day, 


Breaks from its gilding witn a darker lower; 

And while in mirth constrain’d you smile, oh, hear! 
The duel-shriek breaks shrill upon the ear, , 
Thus in his glory erst did Herod smile 

And on his carcase batten’d worms the while!— 


Beware Charybdis—while from vice you flee, 
Oh, do not smother. kindly sympathy; 
That zephyr of life’s torrid desert scene, 
Which calls its flowers, and decks its waste with green; 
Which breathes an animation from above: 
To wake our joys and vivify our love. 
Oh! I detest the cool head. colder heart, 
That opes the blackcst, veils the brightest part 
Of human nature, credit me that race, 
Our maker deigns tu love, thou need’st not scorn as base 


Forgive, Ive led thee through a devious way; 
But yet [ know thou wilt not scorn my lay, 
My end my aim wasright, and true my eye‘ 
Although my feeble hand has sent the bolt awry! 
ARION. 


THE BEE 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND PAINTING, 
Poetry breathes a charm over the cold realities of 
life, and imparts a brilliant colouring to every object 
that surrounds us, and an interest to the most trivial 
incidents that occur. Seen through her glowing 
medium, earth is paradise, and love isheaven. Mu- 
sic etherealizes humanity, and lifts the soul to its ori- 
ginal sphere; with a powerful hand she strikes the 
sensitive chords of memory, awakening alike the 
thrilling recollection of former erjoyments, or the 
mournful remembrance of past sorrow. But Paini- 
ing possesses the pcwer of an enchantress; beneath 
her magic pencil spring those forms which are e 
deared to us by love, or rendered sacred by estee 
and reverence. Over these cherished shadows death 
hath no power! we wear them in our bosoms, we 
place them in our closets, and enjoy with them a 
sweet and lioly communion in our hours of retire- 
ment. As relics of those who sleep in the dust, they 
seem to confer with us in the language of other years; 
and while we remember some useful precept of friend- 
ly monition which once passed their lips, we regard 
them as benignant spirits still hovering in our paths, 
to remind us of our duty, and that we are also per- 
ishable. 


(For the Philadelphia Album. } 
SONG. 


“Nothing true but Heaven.” 


Oh say not all is gioom below 

That life’s a starless even 
When beauty’s beam doth brightly glow, 
To gild the darkling stream of woe, 

And render earth a heaven. 


When o’er the torn and troubled soul 
The storms of life are driven, 

Let love but brighten o’er its dole, 

The blushing tempests backwards roll, 
And leave a cloudless heaven. 


Though smiles in life are mixed with sighs 
And weeds with flowrets given, _ 

We'll turn where love illumes the skies, 

And sun the soul in woman’s eves, 

In beauty’s brightening heaven. 


A TRICK. | 
One of the most eminent watchmakers in Paris 


NOIRA. 


became deranged, from prosecuting the idea of per- 
ipetual motion. His derangement was characterised 
by this singularity; he believed that he had been 
guillotined, that his head had been mixed with those 
of some other victims, and that the judges, repent- 
ing of their cruel verdict, had ordered the heads to 
be replaced on their respective bodies. By some 
mistake, he conceived that the head of one of his 
unfortunate companions had been placed upon his 
shoulders; and this idea haunted him night and day. 
A convalescent, of a lively and jocular turn, was en- 
gaged to play the following trick upon the artist:— 


— conversation was directed to the celebrated 


miracle of St. Dennis, who carried his head under 


| his own case. 
laugh, and said to him, in a tone of mockery, “Why 
you fool, how could St. Dennis contrive to kiss his 
/own head? was it with his heel?” 
repartee struck the lunatic forcibly; he retired quite 
confused, amidst the laughter that it produced; and 
he never after spoke of the misplacement of his 


— 


his arm, and kissed it as he went along. The watch- 
maker vehemently maintained the possibility of the 
fact, and endeavered to ccnfirm it by an appeal to 
His companion burst out into a loud 


This unexpected 


head. 


‘For the Philadelphia Album. 


TO ALETHE. 
I turn to thee, Alethe, as a sick child 
Turns to it’s mother’s breast in famine’s hour; 
Thou, as a spirit’s thought, art undefiled, 
And having grasp’d in vain at phantom power— 


I turn me from the strife of selfish men, 


From the stern conflict where the meed is faine, 
half-famished, wanders back again 
o twilight hours, when tirst I breath’d thy name, 
Nor dream’d my own would ere be blent with shame. 


[ have been out to struggle with the world, + « 

To cope with base born men,.#anions of guile, 
To drink at sorrow’s fountain, and be hurl’: 

Back from earth’s mockeries to thy sweet smile— 
And what is fame to love? the Jaurc! wreath 

To the green myrtle twined by gentle hands— 
The one steals o’er the soul like poison’s breath; 

The other, asa yoice from native land 
To the lone exile’s heart comes joyously and bland! 


Oh for a spirit’s wings, my sweet A!ethe, 

That I might bear thee to some hallowed star, 
Where peace and love their rosy chaplets weave, 

Where care nor mildew come with blight to mar— 
Life is a weary thing when youth has fled, 

And cheeks grow pale, and voices sadly swell, 
When time’s cold finger points us to the dead, 

And autunn leaves and blighted flowers tell, 
That hope’s gay song is echoing like a knell. 


Come hither, bright-eyed creature, with thy lip 
Like living coral, burning into flame, 

And thy ripe cheek, where Angelo might dip 
His rarest pencil when invoking famc! 

Come with that gush of sunshine on thy brow, 
And that half-curtain’d glory in thine eye, 

That I may bre:the to thee a thrilling vow, 
And asl vent my soul’s idolatry, 


' Think that e’en thou, bewitching thing, must die, 


Oh for one draught from that delicious mouth, 
Where Cupid, thron’d in beauty, wields his darts; 
| Where roses breathe far sweeter than the south, 
And dimples play—in sooththe game of heurts— 
To cling one instant like a bee—then die 
As gorg’d with sweets that, flowers may seldom give, 
Wreathing my arms ‘round beauty’s syminetry— 
Delirious rapture that may scarcely live; 
Oh for a dream like this—with thee Alethe! 


ROMEO. 


TorTURES OF THE INQUISITION. 

The following was among the modes of torture 
adopted by the Inquisition in Spain, as late as 1820. 
The condemned was laid upon his back, and fastened 
in a groove upon a table. Above him was suspend- 
ed a pendulum, having a sharp edge, and so construc- 
ted, as to become longer by every movement. The 
unhappy victim was thus made to see the instrument 
of his torture swinging to and fro, and every mo- 
ment feeling its edge cutting deeper and deeper, un- 
til all sense of feeling became extingnished. 


Every man has in his own life follies enougli—in 


} his own mind, troubles enough—in the performance 


of his duties, deficiencies enough—in his own for- 
tune, evils enough—without being curious after tlic 
affairs of others. | 
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